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are Reichios, Daspodios, Stokelos, Reivios, Georgos 
Phabrikios (or Fabricius), Daberkouseios, Lindeman- 
nus, Emmerikos, Rocheneios, Ouinkleros (or Winckler) — 
in short a most awe-inspiring collection of mouth- 
filling Graeco-Germanic names. One there is who 
after a life of service in the school-room now 'looks upon 
the light of a day that has no setting'. Still others are 
'preeminent lovers of the Pieridae', 'taught by the very 
daughters of Jove and by Apollo', or 'polyglot masters of 
words', or men who 'know the countless paths of the 
stars that soar through the heavens'. 

As this encomium continues, one feels at times that 
there is no reason why it should not go on until the 
cohorts of education are exhausted and the very last 
man despatched, but after a merry hundred lines of 
compliments Neander himself gives three reasons for 
stopping: there is no sense in mentioning everybody; 
he has not the leisure; and, even if he wished so to do, 
it is not convenient. He therefore contents himself 
with a closing appeal to pedagogues en masse, that, in 
spite of the above-recounted story of their many woes, 
they shall loyally stick to their profession, and each, as 
the proverb has it, cultivate his own Sparta, even to the 
end of his life, as did Trozendorpios. 

Here in all propriety the poem should close. But the 
mere momentum of a facile pen carries Neander on, 
and a further topic is readily found in the subject- 
matter of education, specifically in the neglect of the 
Scriptures in favor of profane authors. For such 
neglect, he says, is common despite the fact that saving 
knowledge can be drawn only from the Bible. 

Therefore about the Sacred Writings only was the 
command of the Son of God uttered: "Search the 
Scriptures, divine mysteries of holy words". 

But we are not commanded to know and learn the 
godless books of philosophers of ancient nations, written 
by the hand of Arristotle <so in those happy days in 
which Neander lived a man might spell it> or of Plato; 

For from these one may derive thoughts which are 
vain and evil and have no part of the Spirit and Grace 
of God — aye, and ideas truly profane. 

Nothing either wise, or fitting t6 be taught or good, 
is contained in the books of the authors of old and in the 
writings of famous bards, 

But that the Holy Scriptures express it much better 
and more correctly, conveying withal greater charm and 
more profit. ... 

And yet, other books receive more study and time 
and labor than do the inspired and sacred writings of 
the Books of Salvation. . . . 

Boys in the Schools know well how to answer, when 
asked who Zeus was: "Son of Cronos", "A libertine", 

But who David was or Daniel, and hospitable 
Abraham, and great Paul, they do not know how to tell 
when asked. 

And now at last port comes in sight. After dwelling, 
at a length commensurate with the subject, on the 
glories of the life eternal as the peculiar solace of 
wretched pedagogues, tortured and torn by their daily 
martyrdom, after one more touching allusion to Luther, 
who is this time hailed as 'the fire-breathing, the 
exceeding strong, flaming-tongued, faithful Luther', 
Neander closes, with, first, a prayer to God for his 



blessing, and then an apostrophe to pedagogues to use 
well his book — this Collection of Sentences into the 
midst of which our poem is engrafted — , and to make 
the precepts of the wise men which it contains acceptable 
to their hearers — -unless indeed they prefer to use the 
still better text- book, the Scriptures! 
Havbrford College. WILLIAM W. Baker. 
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Greek Wayfarers and Other Poems. By Edwina 
Stanton Babcock. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons (1916). Pp. viii + 118. $1.25. 

The author of this little book of verse, believing "that 
Greece to-day knows conscious renewal of her endless 
spirit while she keeps wonder and glory for all who 
approach her", presents to the public a mixture of 
themes, ancient and modern, narrative, descriptive, and 
reflective. Her purpose is to "bring to those familiar 
with Greece" some "refreshing memory and to those 
who do not know this beautiful country an awakened 
interest". 

While applauding this purpose, the reviewer must 
confess to a feeling of disappointment after having read 
the book. Some of the poems, notably In the Room of 
the Funeral Stelae, Peace 191 4, The Descent from 
Delphi, Aquamarine, and The Old Quest are not with- 
out poetic merit, but in general the author's enthusiasm 
seems to exceed her inspiration and leaves the reader 
cold. A love of the picturesque has produced not 
infrequently phrases the novelty of which is not 
sufficient to win commendation. One may well doubt 
the propriety of the epithet "One-breasted" (page 3). 
If that is really the meaning of Amazon, the artist at 
any rate made no use of the etymology. The Epi- 
daurian Amazon is the victim of no such deformity. 
"Rose-nippled glooms of laurel and of bay" (5) hardly 
commends itself for imitation. On page 8, "Sea-circled" 
is surely a gratuitous adjective as applied. In the 
phrase "choragic song" that appears in each stanza of 
the poem entitled The Glory, the adjective is not only 
incorrectly used but fails to serve any useful purpose 
other than that of filling the line. A fondness for com- 
pound epithets doubtless has abundant warrant in the 
usage of the ancient Greeks, but "green-hot" (18) 
strikes the reviewer as a phrase too venturesome even 
for Euripides. "Fire-blue" (24, et passim), though 
perhaps a true description of Greek waters, seems 
artificial and ambiguous, and "monographic vase" (27) 
smacks rather of archaeology than of poetry. What 
are "silver quarries" and "Acros-flowers" (51)? One 
has a sense of helplessness when confronted with the 
words "feeling like crystal, hid In a night-moving 
mountain" (53). What are we to say of "electric 
milk" (97)? 

In general there seems to be too much striving for the 
over-subtle, producing in the reader a feeling of 
bewilderment. Does the poem, Widowed Andromache, 
draw its inspiration from the famous scene in Iliad VI 
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or from some apocryphal situation? Is the punctua- 
tion faulty, or what is the meaning of the verses on 
page 19? The same question arises with reference to 
the last stanza on page 36 and the third stanza on page 
37. What is the meaning of "the winged hope called 
Death" (86)? 

Of actual slips as to fact or expression, there are not a 
few,. "Nike's stylobate" (5) looks like a wanton 
anachronism. "Pantassa" (68) must be for Pantanassa. 
"Thy unknown sculptor" (76) seems strangely out of 
place in speaking of the Hermes of Praxiteles. There 
appears to be no warrant for the verbal use of "phal- 
anxes" (79). On page 102 we find "The Sculptor" as 
the heading of one group of verses and "Phidias" at the 
beginning of the lines succeeding, whereas it is manifest 
that the two are one. On page no, the repeated 
"Xaire" should either be printed in Greek characters 
or spelled Chaere. Fifth century Greece was hardly 
acquainted with maize (114). "Tyrennian" (116) is 
unknown to the reviewer as an equivalent for Tyrian. 
University of Pennsylvania. H. Lamar CROSBY. 



Syria as a Roman Province. By E. S. Bouchier. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell (1916). Pp.ix+304; 
Map; Plate of Coins. 6 shillings. 

Anything connected with the Roman provinces to 
which the name of E. S. Bouchier is attached is sure to 
deserve attention. Mr. Bouchier revised the third 
edition of W. T. Arnold's The Roman System of 
Provincial Administration to the Accession of Con- 
stantine the Great, and his work on that book gave him 
a wide knowledge of a field in which not a great deal 
had been done except as a by-product from epigraphical 
studies. Mr. Bouchier's two books, Life and Letters in 
Roman Africa, and Spain under the Roman Empire 
(reviewed in The Classical Weekly 8.134-135), have 
already brought him into favorable notice, and the 
book under review will certainly increase his reputation. 

The author in the title of the work now under review 
has set bounds to his field, and is freed thereby from 
the necessity of saying that he takes for granted a 
general knowledge of Syria in pre-Roman times. Mr. 
Bouchier does indeed, at the outset, give 17 pages to the 
peoples and national characteristics of Syria, pointing 
out that it is a strongly diversified country in its 
geographical features and therefore in its types of 
inhabitants. The Romans found the four chief Semitic 
peoples of Syria, Aramaeans, Phoenicians, Jews, and 
Arabs, under the governmental control of Greeks and 
Macedonians, and, with their usual tolerance of things 
they did not feel themselves able to control, were able 
without much resistance to Romanize Syria in a super- 
ficial way. The second chapter takes up the history 
and constitution of the province to the Antonine age, 
and scattered through the book are occasional references 
to Syria in early times. But it would have been easy 
and, me iudice, advantageous to have devoted a few 
pages to a succinct but readable account of early Syria. 



Every reader would be glad to know that Syria as such 
was first known under Graeco-Roman administration 
and was at first restricted to the basin of the Orontes 
river; that now Syria for the Turks is practically the 
province of Damascus, with an area of 600,000 square 
miles and a population — dense in Phoenicia and 
Lebanon, but sparse in the northern steppes — averaging 
for the whole country only 5)4 persons to the square 
mile. Timber was the best early export, but its place 
is now taken by wheat, silk cocoons, and fruits, which 
are shipped from Beirut (Berytus) and Alexandretta. 

The dolmens found in Syria show early settlement. 
Literary and archaeological authority puts North 
Syria in the sixteenth century before Christ under the 
Hatti of Cappadocia and postulates a Canaanite period 
in South Syria. The country was the meetingplace 
during the sixteenth century for Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian elements whose commerce was carried by the 
Phoenicians. The Tell-el-Amarna letters give us the 
political relations of Syria with Egypt during the fif- 
teenth century, and, as we know that the Egyptian 
kings got much booty on their Syrian campaigns, the 
country must have been prosperous. The Aramaean 
period in Syria is about 1000 B. C, and all the Semitic 
tongues were assimilated to the Aramaean, which held 
its place even against Greek and Latin. In 733 B. C. 
Tiglath-Pileser II overthrew Damascus, and, from that 
time on, the petty^ states of Syria were subservient to 
the successive world-empires, under Persia until 332, 
under Macedon until 83, belonging to Tigranes of 
Armenia 83-69, and conquered for the Romans by 
Pompey in 64-63. It became an independent Roman 
province, and a proconsulship there was most desirable. 
Antioch became the third city of the Roman Empire. 
The administration was changed several times. Under 
Hadrian Syria was made into three provinces, Syria, 
Syria Phoenice, and Syria Palestina; in the fifth cen- 
tury A. D. it was subdivided again into nine adminis- 
trative divisions, Coelesyria, with its capital Antioch, 
being the most important. 

Seleucus, satrap of Babylonia, came into possession 
of the most of Syria after the battle of Ipsus in 301 
B. C, and, twenty years later, after the fall of Lysi- 
machus, got Macedonian Asia Minor. This great area 
had been governed from three capitals, Antioch in 
Syria, Seleucia on the Tigris, and Sardes, but the 
invasion of the Galatians, the Parthian revolt, the 
Roman victory at Magnesia in 190 B. C, native revolts, 
and Diadochian dissensions gradually brought the 
Seleucid monarchy so near to disintegration that 
Lucullus and Pompey had little difficulty in getting 
control of the country, that being, however, quite a 
different thing from getting it under control. To be 
sure the Romans' main idea was to erect Syria into a 
barrier against the oriental monarchies and to gain 
control of the trade routes to the West, and Pompey put 
this purpose well in hand by encouraging municipalities 
and by arranging a financial system. It is not hard 
to understand why the first proconsul of the new 



